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Washington,  D.C, 


May  7th  1917 

My  dear  Mr.  Comerford 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  been  able  to  restore  the  broken  Rogers 

Group  THE  PEACE  MAKER  which  I  gave  you.   The  presentation  it  gives  of  President 

Lincoln,  Secretary  Stanton  and  General  Grant  is  the  best  portrait  I  know  of,  of 

each  of  them. 

Very  truly  yours 
Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Mr.  B.  M.  Comerford 


lay  18,  1V38 
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The  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  to 
which  city  John  Rogers  presented  the  original  model, 
sculptured  by  himself.  It  was  in  Manchester  that  Rogers 
found  the  clay  which  started  him  making  his  now  famous 
groups. 
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John  Rogers  at  last  is  coming  to  his  own.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society's  new 
building,  a  room  on  the  main  floor  will  be  dedicated  as 
the  "John  Rogers  Memorial  Room."  The  acquisition  by 
the  society  of  thirty-five  original  bronze  statuettes,  sup- 
plemented by  a  large  collection  of  the  plaster  studies  by 
the  famous  sculptor  has  served  as  an  incentive  for  the 
creation  of  this  Rogers  memorial. 

Rogers  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  October 
30,  1829.  When  but  a  boy  he  worked  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  merchant  at  Boston  and  later  as  a  draughtsman,  at 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  where  his  artistic  tempera- 
ment first  found  expression.  There  a  certain  kind  of  clay 
invited  him  to  try  his  hand  at  moulding  figures.  This 
led  to  his  giving  more  attention  to  his  hobby  and  later  on, 
while  living  in  Chicago,  he  saw  one  of  his  first  models 
called  "Checker  Players"  bring  seventy-five  dollars  at  a 
Sanitary  Fair  auction.  This  encouraged  the  beginning  of 
a  career  which  brought  to  his  studio  in  New  York  some 
of  the  famous  people  of  the  day. 

Rogers  was  not  primarily  a  vender  of  cheap  plaster 
statuettes  but  he  was,  in  fact,  an  artist  who  was  able  to 
express  through  his  work  the  emotions  and  feelings  of 
his  contemporary  country-men  at  work,  at  play,  and  at 
war.  He  also  interpreted  some  of  the  famous  episodes  in 
literature.  In  1896,  William  Cullen  Bryant  paid  this  tri- 
bute to  the  sculptor: 

"You  have  succeeded  in  a  higher  degree  than  almost 
any  artist  of  any  age  in  making  sculpture  a  narrative 
art,  and  giving  to  motionless  and  speechless  figures  the 
power  to  relate  their  own  adventures." 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  June,  1864,  Rogers  pre- 
sented to  Abraham  Lincoln  one  of  his  war  groups  called 
"Wounded  Scout,"  depicting  a  wounded  soldier  being  sus- 
tained by  a  civilian  in  a  swamp.  In  Lincoln's  letter  of 
acknowledgment,  written  on  June  13,  1864,  we  find  these 
words : 

"I  can  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  in  such  matters;  but 
the  Statuette  group  'Wounded  Scout' — 'Friend  in  the 
Swamp,'  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  present,  is  very 
pretty  and  suggestive,  and,  I  should  think,  excellent  as  a 
piece  of  art." 

Possibly  the  most  famous  study  created  by  Rogers 
was  the  Council  of  War,  portraying  Lincoln  seated,  with 
Stanton  and  Grant  standing  at  the  rear  of  his  chair. 
Here,  in  one  group  was  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
highest  ranking  general. 

The  famous  "Council  of  War"  group  was  not  created 
until  after  Lincoln's  death.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Stanton, 
however,  who  responded  with  these  words: 

".  .  .  Am  highly  gratified  with  the  genius  and  artis- 
tic skill  you  have  displayed  ...  I  think  you  were  espec- 
ially fortunate  in  your  execution  of  the  figure  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  In  form  and  feature  it  surpasses  any  effort 


to  embody  the  expression  of  that  great  man  which  I  have 
seen  .  .  ." 

It  has  not  been  known,  generally,  that  there  are  two 
different  studies  of  the  famous  group,  both  of  which  are 
in  the  library  and  museum  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation.  Just  which  one  of  these  is  the  earliest  study 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  chief  difference  in  the 
statuettes  is  found  in  the  figure  of  Stanton.  In  one  por- 
trayal he  is  seen  holding  his  glasses  in  his  left  hand  with 
his  right  hand  dropped  by  his  side.  This  design  we  will 
call  figure  A.  The  other  study  shows  Stanton  with  his 
glasses  in  his  left  hand  and  in  the  process  of  wiping  them 
with  a  handkerchief  held  in  his  right  hand.  This  we  will 
call  figure  B. 

Figure  A  bears  the  inscription,  "John  Rogers,  Pat- 
ented March  31,  1868"  and  it  might  indicate  that  the 
early  patent  date  inscribed  would  suggest  it  was  the 
earlier  study  of  the  two.  Ten  years  later  he  was  ad- 
vertising extensively  a  "Council  of  War  Group"  at  $25.00. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  figure  A  we  are  not  able  to  say. 

Figure  B  bears  the  inscription  "John  Rogers,  New 
York"  with  no  reference  as  to  copyright  or  date  of  copy- 
right. This  is  similar  to  the  figure  cast  in  bronze  which 
is  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society  Collection.  It  is 
also  this  same  figure  which  appears  in  advertisements  as 
early  as  1885.  One  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  May  of 
that  year  priced  the  "Council  of  War"  at  $20.00. 

Figure  B  seems  to  have  been  duplicated  by  those  who 
deal  in  plaster  statuary  today,  one  firm  advertising  the 
study  at  $30.00. 

There  is  one  more  rather  obscure  work  of  art  by 
Rogers  which  should  be  better  known  and  that  is  his 
heroic  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  at  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  When  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
published  its  beautiful  brochure  on  Heroic  Bronze  Statues 
of  Lincoln  in  1935,  the  statue  was  in  some  way  over- 
looked. Through  the  kindness  of  Caroline  C.  Clement, 
librarian  of  the  Carpenter  Memorial  Library  at  Manches- 
ter, we  learned  that  John  Rogers,  himself,  who  was  a 
resident  of  Manchester,  presented  the  original  model  in 
plaster  to  the  city  in  1895  and  it  was  placed  in  the  city 
library  building.  Later  on  it  was  removed  to  the  high 
school. 

Preliminary  steps  were  taken  in  1909,  shortly  after 
the  centennial  celebration  of  Lincoln's  birth,  to  have  the 
Rogers  statue  of  Lincoln  cast  in  bronze.  On  Memorial 
Day,  1910,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Louis  Bell 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  the  heroic  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  was 
dedicated.  It  now  occupies  a  site  on  the  lawn  of  the  Cen- 
tral High  School. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  seated  Lincoln,  although 
an  independent  study  of  the  Lincoln  in  the  "Council  of 
War"  group,  borrowed  much  from  the  earlier  study  of 
Lincoln  made  by  Rogers  in  1868. 
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This  magazine  was  launched  in  March, 
1973,  with  a  stunning  color  photo- 
graph of  a  Colonial  kitchen  fireplace  on 
its  cover.  As  a  reader  receiving  the  first 
issue,  I  was  tremendously  impressed  by 
that  picture,  and  the  succeeding  covers 
have  been,  I  think,  equally  memorable. 
Ideas  for  Americana's  covers  are  con- 
ceived and  executed  by  a  formidable  trio: 
Senior  Art  Director  David  Van  Inwegen, 
Photographer  Arie  deZanger,  and  Promo- 
tion Manager  Ernest  Quick,  who,  accord- 
ing to  David,  supplies  "the  historical  ex- 
pertise that  keeps  Ari  and  me  from  being 
carried  away  by  our  ideas."  The  first  few 
covers  were  photographed  while  the  mag- 
azine was  still  in  the  planning  stage.  "We 
were  shoved  out  the  door,"  David  recalls, 
"and  told  not  to  come  back  until  we  had 
the  photographs."  For  the  first  Christ- 
mas cover,  they  decided  to  photograph 
the  door  of  the  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
house.  Finding  a  wreath  for  the  door  pre- 
sented problems  — it  was  then  mid-July  — 
but  they  quickly  tracked  down  a  nearby 
wreathmaker,  who  obligingly  fashioned 
the  decorations  for  the  photograph.  Since 
then  the  team  of  Van  Inwegen,  deZanger, 
and  Quick  have  traveled  widely  in  their 
quest  for  covers.  Their  standards  are  high. 
A  successful  cover,  says  David,  "should 
not  just  record  a  pretty  scene.  It  should 
evoke  a  feeling  of  what  early  America 
was  really  like.  A  cover  is  not  really  a 
photograph;  it  is  a  painting  on  film." 


Michael  Durham 
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John  Rogers 
groups 

SENTIMENTAL 

STORIES 
IN  STATUARY 

by  Betty  Evanoff 


The  nineteenth-century  American  sculptor 
John  Rogers  dreamed  of  placing  his  statuary  in 
every  parlor  in  the  country,  and  he  lived  to  see 
his  dream  come  true  — or  nearly  so.  During  his  life- 
time, the  sculptor  cast  some  80,000  copies  of  seventy- 
seven  different  pieces  which  found  their  way  into 
countless  Victorian  parlors.  The  statues  brought 
Rogers  affluence  and  fame  — the  newspapers  of  the 
day  greeted  the  appearance  of  each  new  work  as  a 
significant  cultural  event  — but  Rogers  would  never 
have  dreamed  that  his  sentimental  figurines  would 
become,  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  his  period 
of  peak  productivity,  highly  coveted  collectors'  items. 
Rogers  is  known  as  the  people's  sculptor  because 
he  was  the  first  American  to  produce  art  for  the 
average  home.  He  called  his  works  — which  mostly 
depicted  sentimental  vignettes  of  day-to-day  life 
but  also  Civil  War  scenes  and  popular  figures  from 
literature  — "stories  in  statuary";  to  the  public  at 
large  they  were  known  simply  as  John  Rogers 
Groups.  Today,  at  least  twenty  museums  have  John 
Rogers  collections,  and  his  faithful  reflections  of  the 
sentimental  tastes  of  Victorian  America  have  been 
the  inspiration  for  books  and  scholarly  dissertations. 
When  the  groups  went  out  of  vogue  in  the  1890s  — 
Rogers  himself  lived  until  1904  — many  pieces  were 
thrown  out  or  otherwise  destroyed,  but  enough  sur- 


vived  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  lively  collectors' 
market.  One  of  the  rarest  groups,  entitled  The  Sharp- 
shooters (1862),  shows  two  Civil  War  soldiers  crouch- 
ing behind  a  stone  wall  while  holding  up  a  decoy 
to  attract  enemy  fire.  To  acquire  this  particularly 
desirable  piece,  one  collector  recently  advertised 
simply:  "The  Sharpshooters;  Wanted  Dead  or  Alive." 

One  of  the  country's  foremost  collectors  of  John 
Rogers'  work  is  Vrest  Orton,  who  remembers,  as  a 
boy,  seeing  the  group  that  stood  on  the  oval  marble- 
topped  table  in  his  grandmother's  parlor.  Orton's 
collection  contains  fifty-eight  of  the  seventy-seven 
groups  produced.  Orton  compares  Rogers  the  sculp- 
tor to  the  contemporary  artist  Norman  Rockwell. 
The  groups  told  "a  warm,  irresistible,  fascinating 
story  that  the  average  family  readily  understood," 
he  asserts.  "No  caption  was  needed  to  explain 
them,  just  as  Rockwell's  [Saturday  Evening]  Post 
covers  need  no  explanation." 

Orton  began  acquiring  the  groups  about  1950,  a 
good  decade  before  renewed  interest  in  them  drove 
up  prices.  Then,  in  1960,  Orton  published  a  collec- 
tors' manual  containing  descriptions  of  the  groups 
and  illustrations  from  woodcuts  that  appeared  in 
Rogers'  catalogues  and  advertisements.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  catalogue,  says  Orton  somewhat  ruefully, 
"immediately  ended  the  halcyon  days  when  Rogers 
Groups  in  mint  condition  could  be  bought  for  $75." 
Just  recently  a  group  called  The  Charity  Patient, 
showing  a  doctor  attending  an  indigent  woman  and 
her  baby,  was  advertised  for  $245. 

Rogers  was  born  in  1829  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
into  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  New 
England.  Although  he  had  dabbled  with  modeling 
clay  and  spent  a  year  studying  sculpture  in  Europe, 
he  did  not  decide  to  pursue  the  art  as  a  full-time 
career  until  1859,  when  a  small  clay  statue  called 
The  Checker  Players  was  exhibited  at  a  charity  bazaar 
in  Chicago  and  won,  in  his  own  words,  "universal 
admiration."  A  contemporary  newspaper  account 
described  the  work:  "The  winner  leans  back  and 
enjoys  his  victory  with  a  hearty  haw-haw  while 
the  loser  pinching  his  nether  lip,  appears  to  be  both 
pleased  at  the  adroitness  of  his  adversary,  yet  puz- 
zled to  understand  how  it  happened."  In  telling  his 
father  of  his  plans  for  his  new  career,  Rogers  pre- 
dicted: "If  I  can  sell  them  at  a  fair  price  as  fast  as  I 
can  make  them,  I  will  do  pretty  well  at  it."  That  same 
year  he  opened  a  studio  in  New  York  City. 

During  the  following  months,  Rogers  produced 
and  tried  earnestly  to  market  the  13V2-inch-high 
group  called  The  Slave  Auction,  but  he  met  with 
grave  disappointment.  The  year  was  1860,  and 
merchants,   afraid   the  subject  would   offend   their 
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Southern  customers,  refused  to  advertise  the  con- 
troversial item.  To  boost  sales,  John  Rogers  actually 
employed  a  Negro  man  to  hawk  the  little  statues  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  City.  But,  despite  favorable 
mention  in  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  very 
few  pieces  were  produced  or  sold,  and  after  a  few 
years,  Rogers  withdrew  the  group  from  the  market 
entirely.  As  a  result,  not  many  copies  exist,  and 
The  Slave  Auction  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  groups 
on  the  collectors'  market  today. 

The  sculptor  ultimately  admitted  that  his  topic  was 
poorly  chosen  and  modeled  his  next  group,  The 
Farmer's  Home,  on  a  less  controversial  theme  —  domes- 
tic bliss.  Immediately  popular,  this  group  showed  a 
farmer  playing  with  his  child  while  his  wife  looks 
on  with  "a  deeper,  quiet,  heartfelt  sober  delight." 
Rogers  was  on  his  way  to  success. 

The  failure  of  The  Slave  Auction  taught  Rogers  that 
sentimental  themes  were  the  only  guarantee  of  com- 
mercial success.  The  tender  Coming  to  the  Parson 
group,  depicting  a  young  couple  on  their  wedding 
day,  became  the  most  popular  of  all  the  John  Rogers 
Groups,  selling  8,000  models.  Other  favorites  in  the 
domestic  genre  included  statues  with  such  endear- 
ing titles  as  The  Charity  Patient,  The  Foundling,  and 
The  School  Examination,  and  Rogers  also  did  groups 
that  recreated  figures  from  well-known  works  of 
literature.  The  Rip  van  Winkle  at  Home  showed  the 
lovable  Rip  leaning  against  a  fence  in  company 
with  a  small,  barefoot  lad  and  an  impish  little  girl. 

Rogers  also  sculpted  groups  of  Civil  War  soldiers, 
vividly  evoking  the  feeling  of  army-camp  life  and 
the  hardships  of  the  era.  Taking  the  Oath,  Drawing 
Rations  depicted  a  Southern  lady  and  her  little  boy, 
who,  compelled  by  hunger,  reluctantly  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  from  a  Union  officer  in  order  to  draw 
rations.  Another  group,  titled  The  Council  of  War, 
beloved  even  in  the  South,  showed  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  ex- 
amining a  war-campaign  map .  It  sold  for  $25,  the 
top  price  for  a  John  Rogers  Group. 

The  groups  range  in  size  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  inches,  the  earlier  pieces  generally  being  smaller 
than  the  later  ones.  To  produce  them,  Rogers  first 
made  an  original  in  clay  and  then  copied  it  in 
bronze.  From  these,  his  workmen  made  molds  in 
which  they  mass-produced  the  figures  in  plaster  for 
the  market.  The  groups  were  usually  painted  a  tan 
putty  color.  Early  in  Rogers'  career,  a  merchant  told 
him  that  plaster  was  too  fragile  for  the  small  figures 
and  suggested  casting  them  in  bronze  instead.  But 
the  sculptor,  whose  motto  was  "large  sales  and  small 
profits,"  was  determined  to  keep  prices  low  and 
rapidly  developed  a  method  for  making  durable 
figures  from  plaster.  "As  I  want  them  popular  they 


must  be  put  low,"  he  wrote,  "or  else  nobody  but  the 
rich  will  buy  them  &  they  would  not  want  them  in 
their  parlors." 

Although  Rogers  was  widely  acclaimed  in  his  hey- 
day, critics,  art  historians,  and  collectors  do  not 
consider  his  work  great  art.  He  nonetheless  made 
several  important  cultural  contributions;  he  was 
among  the  first  in  this  country  to  turn  away  from  the 
allegorical  and  mythological  themes  popular  with 
artists  in  Europe,  and  he  was  the  first  artist  to  make 
art  of  any  kind  available  to  the  common  man.  Rogers 
has  been  faulted  for  being  overly  sentimental,  but 
most  collectors  would  agree  with  Vrest  Orton,who 
writes:  "Sentimental,  of  course.  Nostalgic,  of  course. 
Simple,  of  course.  But  what  is  wrong  with  that?" 


7ohn  rogers'  studio  in  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
where  he  created  many  of  his  most  popular 
groups,  became  part  of  the  New  Canaan  Histori- 
cal Society  in  1960  and  was  designated  a  National 
Historic  Landmark  in  1966.  Today,  this  small,  un- 
pretentious building  houses  many  of  Rogers'  works 
and  personal  memorabilia.  (Open  daily,  2  p.m.  to 
4  p.m.,  except  Mondays;  closed  Saturdays  also  in  win- 
ter.) Excellent  exhibits  of  Rogers'  groups  are  at  the 
N.Y.  Historical  Society,  N.Y.C,  which  owns  bronze 
master  molds  as  well;  The  Manchester  Historic  Assn., 
New  Hampshire;  The  Municipal  Lightner  Exposi- 
tion, St.  Augustine,  Fla.;  and  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  Boston, 
Mass.,  which  owns  the  original  clay  statue  of  The 
Checker  Players.  In  his  Vermont  Country  Store  in 
Rockingham,  Vt,  Vrest  Orton  displays  fifty-eight 
Rogers  groups  from  his  collection  and  offers  a  few 
duplicates  for  sale.  (Open  daily  except  Sun.,  year 
round.)  All  seventy-seven  sculptures  are  cata- 
logued in  Orton's  The  Famous  Rogers  Groups  (Wes- 
ton, Vt.).  Other  books  on  the  subject  are  David 
A.  Wallace's  John  Rogers:  The 
People's  Sculptor  (Wesleyan  U. 
Press);  a  limited  edition  of  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Chetwood  Smith's  Rogers 
Groups  (Boston),  a  collector's  item 
itself;  and  Paul  and  Meta  Bleier's 
John  Rogers'  Groups  of  Statuary, 
available  from  the  authors  (783 
Oakleigh  Rd.,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 
11581)  for  $7.  The  Rogers  Group - 
an  organization  formed  in  1971  — 
exchanges  information  on  repair 
and  restoration  of  the  sculptures, 
provides  a  market  for  the  items, 
and  acts  as  a  clearing-house  for 
research  on  Rogers  and  his  work. 
Further  information  is  available 
from  the  sculptor's  great-grand- 
son and  namesake,  John  Rogers, 
at  the  John  Rogers  Studio  and 
Museum,  13  Oenoke  Ridge, 
New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840. 


Rogers'  great-grandson  and  namesake  poses  in  the  sculptor's  New  Canaan  studio 
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January  16,  1976 


Betsy  Wins 
State  Award 

Senior  Betsy  Wood  was  named 
state  winner  last  week  of  the 
McGraw- Edison  award  for  ex- 
cellence in  science,  according  to 
Mr.  Robert  Crowley,  chairman  of 
the  science  department. 

Betsy  will  travel  to  Chicago 
February  10,  along  with  her 
science  teacher  Mr.  Thomas 
Grew,  to  attend  the  20th  In- 
ternational Edison  Birthday 
Celebration. 

Over  200  students  from  30 
states  and  12  foreign  countries 
will  attend  the  three-day  con- 
ference, co-sponsored  by  the 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foundation 
and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Betsy  was  chosen  as  Central's 
representative  to  the  city  com- 
petition from  among  five  Central 
students  who  wrote  resumes 
explaining  why  the  trip  would  be 
beneficial.  College  Board  scores 
and  other  test  scores  were  also 
utilized  in  selecting  Betsy  as  the 
school  representative. 

Last  Tuesday  Betsy  was  in- 
terviewed for  45  minutes  by  a 
three-judge     panel     at     Superin- 

BETSY  page  14 


THE  LINCOLN  Statue  is  examined  by  Brad  Connolly  and  Mike 
Foye  who  are  heading  a  drive  to  raise  money  to  replace  the  bronze 
scroll  stolen  in  1972.        .  (photo  fay  Bob  Beauregard) 

Central  Considers  Possibility  of  Own  FM  Station 


"And  now,  straight  from  our 
Central  High  studios  on  Lowell 
Street,  comes  WCEN's  very  own 
game  show, 'Grab  your  Grades!'" 

Sounds  uncanny,  if  not  im- 
possible? Maybe  not.  If 
preliminary  indications  are 
correct,  Central  High  may  have 
an  FM  radio  station  of  its  own  as 
early  as  next  year. 

Although  this  is  the  largest 
endeavor  of  its  type  ever  taken  up 
at  Central,  it  is  not  the  first.  Years 
ago  Central  students,  along  with  a 
faculty  adviser  organized  a  radio 
club.  This  club,  however,  did  not 
form  a  broadcasting  station  but 
rather  worked  with  a  CB--citizen's 
band-outfit.  CB  broadcasters, 
however,  do  not  license  them- 
selves or  their  stations  and  are 
only  available  to  those  with  CB 
receivers. 

Under    the    direction    of    Mr. 


Walter  Staples,  audio-visual  club 
adviser,  efforts  have  recently 
begun  to  collect  the  multitude  of 
information  license  materials, 
and  equipment  needed  to  start  a 
station.  FM  Band  was  decided 
upon  because  it  is  relatively 
uncrowded  as  opposed  to  AM  and 
its  clarity. 

Problems  Seen 

Yet  already  many  problems 
are  seen  on  the  horizon.  Because 
this  station  would  be  a  school 
function,  it  would  come  under  the 
FCC  classification  of  an 
educational  station.  This 
classification  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  ads.  Thus,  a  money 
problem  would  be  created.  Also, 
in  order  to  receive  a  license  from 
the  FCC,  an  FCC-certified 
operator  must  be  at  the  station  at 
all  times.  At  present,  no  one  is 
certified. 


There  are  pluses,  though,  that 
prove  that  a  high  school  station 
can  work.  High  schools  in  both 
Keene,  N.H.  and  Concord,  Mass. 
have  successful  radio  stations, 
and  Mr.  Staples  has  some 
dedicated  sophomores  and  juniors 
who  are  working  hard  to  form 
their  station. 

The  station  itself  would  be  the 
power  of  just  under  10  watts.  This 
would  fall  into  the  smallest  of 
three  FCC  classifications.  The 
area  covered  by  this  station  would 
be  at  least  the  entire  area  of 
Manchester. 

Mr.  Staples  added  that  the 
station  could  be  used  in  numerous 
ways.  Basketball  games,  plays, 
radio  plays,  and  assemblies  are 
just  a  few  of  the  possible  uses  of 
the  station.  He  also  urged  anyone 
interested  to  contact  him  and  help 
out. 


Class,  Council 
May  Replace 
Stolen  Scroll 

By  Judy  Reardon 
The  senior  class  and  the 
Student  Council  are  presently 
looking  into  the  possibility  of 
replacing  the  stolen  scroll  on  the 
Lincoln  statue,  according  to 
senior  class  vice-president  Mike 
Foye  and  Student  Council  fifth 
member  Brad  Connolly,  who  are 
heading  the  research. 

The  scroll  was  first  noticed  as 
missing  in  the  spring  of  1972,  but  it 
may  have  been  taken  months 
be'fore  this. 

Owned  by  City 

The  statue  is  owned  by  the  city 
of  Manchester,  so  Mike  and  Brad 
first  had  to  gain  Mayor  Charles 
Stanton's  permission  for  their 
plan. 

"He  was  really  enthused," 
related  Mike,  "and  he  told  us  to 
talk  to  his  secretary  who  is  on  the 
city's  Bicentennial  Committee  to 
see  if  they  would  be  interested  in 
sponsoring  our  plan.  We'll  learn 
soon  if  they  will." 

The  Bicentennial  Committee 
had  previously  thought  about 
moving  the  famous  statue  to  a 
different  location,  but  they  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  because 
Central  holds  the  deed  to  the 
statue. 

The  plan  will  receive  citywide 
publicity  through  the  help  of  Mr. 
Paul  Tracy,  managing  editor  of 
the  Manchester  Union   Leader. 

Mr.  David  Brook,  director  of 
the  Currier  Art  Gallery,  and  Mr. 
Melvin  Watts,  curator  of  the 
Currier  Art  Gallery,  are  also 
aiding  Brad  and  Mike. 

To  Examine  Statue 

Mr.  Brook  will  examine  the 
statue  soon  and  then  offer  his 
advice  on  who  a  suitable  artist 
would  be  to  undertake  this  task, 
while  Mr.  Watts  will  help  to 
contact  the  Hunt  Foundation  and 
the  Bean  Foundation  about 
sponsoring  the  plan. 

Anv  money  received  from 
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Course  Lists 
Being  Readied 

Course  descriptions  are  in  the 
process  of  being  typed  and  will  be 
printed  by  Mr.  Richard  Peterson 
this  week,  according  to  Mr. 
Roland  Blanchard,  assistant 
principal. 

The  course  description  booklet 
will  be  distributed  to  all  fresh- 
men, sophomores,  and  juniors 
prior  to  February  vacation. 

After  vacation,  students  will 
make  their  preliminary  choices 
for  next  year's  courses. 

Oracle  Sales 
Rated 'Good' 

Oracle  sales  for  the  first  issue 
have  been  very  good,  according  to 
co  editor,  Nancy  Smith.  Ap- 
proximately 600  issues  were 
printed,  and  400  have  already 
been  sold,  she  stated. 

A  second  issue  is  in  the  plan- 
ning stage,  but  the  date  of 
publication  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Many  people  contributed  to  the 
first  issue,  according  to  Nancy, 
who  hopes  even  more  will  offer 
their  creative  work  for  the 
second. 

The  magazine  is  still  available 
in  the  Oracle  office  for  SI. 


DEBBIE  THERRIEN  con- 
siders whom  to  ask  out  on  Men's 
Economic  Relief  Program 
(MERP)  to  be  held  this  coming 
weekend.  During  this  event  girls 
will  foot  the  bill  for  their  dates  to 
provide  financial  relief  for 
Central  males. 


SENIOR  BETSY  WOOD  reviews  the  plans  for 
the  Chicago  Science  Seminar  with  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Crowley,  science  department  chairman.  She  was 


chosen  state  representative  to  the  world  wide 
conference  which. she  will  attend  next  month 
with  her  physics  teacher,  Mr.  Thomas  Grew. 


Betsy  To  Attend  Internationa/  Seminar 


from  page  1 

tendent  Henry  McLaughlin's 
office  along  with  the  student 
representatives      from      West, 


Trinity 


Derryfield, 


a  n  d 


Memorial.  The  questions  covered 
her  resume  transcript,  her  goals 
in  life,  and  special  interests. 

Betsy,    who    plans    to    be    a 
research  scientist,  was  informed 


of  her  selection  last  Wednesday. 
She  and  her  physics  instructor, 
Mr.  Grew,  will  spend  February 
10,  11,  and  12  in  the  "Windy  City," 
attending  seminars  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and 
traveling  to  industrial  facilities  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Such  noted  personalities  as 
Chicago  Mayor  Richard  Daley; 
Dr.     Dixy     Lee     Ray,     former 


chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  and  noted  chemist 
Dr.  Hubert  N.  Alyea  of  Princeton 
University  will  address  the  group. 
The  Edison  Electronics  plant 
at  Grenier  Field  in  Manchester 
will  sponsor  Betsy's  trip.  The  firm 
will  also  hold  an  open  house  for 
the  other  Manchester  finalists  on 
February  11. 


Mike,  Brad  Head  Drive  for  New  Lincoln  Scroll 


from  page  1 
either  of  the  foundations  men- 
tioned or  the  Bicentennial 
Committee  would  come  in  the 
form  of  matching  grants,  so  a  tag 
day  may  be  held  to  raise  the  funds 
to  match  the  larger  donations. 

Approximately  $2000  will  be 
needed  to  replace  the  bronze 
scroll. 

Letters  have  been  written  to 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 
and  to  Lincoln  National  Insurance 
to  find  out  if  they  could  aid  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  Andrew  Isaak,  a  Man- 
chester architect,  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  gathering  in- 
formation for  Brad  and  Mike. 

In  1895,  Manchester  gave 
Central  the  original  plaster 
Lincoln    statue   created    by    John 


Rogers.  However,  it  began 
decaying,  so  the  city, 
Hillsborough  County,  the  state, 
the  Louis  Bell  Post,  and  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  which  was 
a  group  of  Civil  War  veterans,  had 
it  cast  in  bronze. 

The  city  also  paid  for  the 
granite  base  which  at  that  time 
cost  more  than  the  bronze  statue. 

There  are  no  other  copies  of 
this  valuable  John  Rogers  statue 
in  existence. 

According  to  Mike,  the  new 
scroll  may  be  the  senior  class's 
gift  to  the  school. 

"We'd  like  to  have  it  com- 
pleted and  unveiled  on  May  31, 
Memorial  Day,"  affirmed  Brad. 
"Mayor  Charles  Stanton  also 
mentioned  that  the  city  may  buy 
lights  to  illuminate  the  statue  at 


night.  This  would  attract  people  to 
it  and  at  the  same  time  protect  it 
from  vandals." 

One  problem  in  replacing  the 
scroll  is  that  the  statue  has  turned 
green  from  oxidation  over  the 
years.  Cleaning  the  statue  could 
cause  damage  to  it,  so  a  chemical 
process  would  be  used  to  match 
the  scroll  with  the  statue. 

"We  hope  replacing  the  scroll 
will  arouse  student  morale," 
asserted  Mike. 

As  the  theme  of  their  drive, 
Mike  and  Brad  have  chosen  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,"  words  from  President 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress which  are  printed  on  the 
statue's  base. 

"We  have  to  get  the  whole 
school  behind  this,"  stated  Mike. 


September  9,  1935 


Principal 

Central  High  School 

Manchester,  NH  03101 

Dear  Sir: 

Each  February  12,  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday,  our 
institution  sponsors  a  Lincoln  Pilgrimage  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  in  front  of  our  heroic  bronze  statue,  The  Hoosier 
Youth,  by  Paul  Manship, 

A  heroic  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  is  selected  each  year 
for  a  paper  Scout  award.  Each  scout  attending  pilgrimages 
over  the  country  receives  one.  We  furnish  them  to  Scout 
leaders  free  of  charge.   I  have  decided  to  use  the  Line In 
statue,  by  John  Rogers,  in  Manchester  for  the  1986  award. 
We  have  some  very  good  black  and  white  photos  to  use  for 
publication.  What  I  want  to  know  is — was  the  stolen 
scroll  ever  replaced?  I  have  a  copy  of  The  Little  Green 
paper  dated  January  26,  1976  stating  the  senior  class 
wanted  to  replace  it.  Also  does  the  statue  have  a  title? 

Any  information  on  the  statue  will  be  appreciated  and 
placed  in  our  permanent  sculpture  file. 


Sincerely, 


REC/vpg  Ruth  E.  Cook 

Assistant  to  Dr.  Neely 
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WILLIAM    A      BURNS 
PRINCIPAL 


September  16,  1985 


Ms.  Ruth  E.  Cook 
Assistant  to  Dr.  Neely 
The  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
1300  South  Clinton  Street 
P.  0.  Box  1110 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801 

Dear  Ms.  Cook: 
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Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  9,  informing  us 
that  our  Lincoln  Statue  by  John  Rogers  has  been  chosen 
for  the  1986  award  made  by  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Memorial 
Library  and  Museum.  We  cannot  think  of  a  finer  way  for 
the  Boys  Scouts  to  honor  President  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
their  pilgrimage. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  the  program  developed  in 
1976  upon  the  completion  of  the  fund  drive  covering  the 
cost  of  restoring  the  scroll  which  was  removed  from  the 
statue  by  vandals  in  1972. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  further  on  this  sub- 
ject as  we  intend  to  supply  both  our  school  and  local 
newspaper  with  the  details  as  they  develop.  Thank  you 
for  writing.  The  Lincoln  Statue  is  one  of  our  proudest 
possessions. 


Sincerely 


WILLIAM  A.  BURNS, 


PRINCIPAL 


WAB/g 
Enclosure 
cc :  Mrs . 


Constance  Scully 
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by  Adio  diBiccari 

and  Robert  Shure,  1976 
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Manchester  Kigh  School  Central 

207  Lowell  Street 
Manchester,  Mew  Hampshire  03104 

Memorial  Lay  Observance  Programs 

Friday,  May  28,  1976... 8:00  A.M.  and  8:49  A.M. 
P. r..  Auditorium 

Part  One  'Two  Assemblies) 

Indoor  Exercises 

*1.   Processional. . .Manchester  High  School  Central 

Band,  Mr.  Roger  M.  Carrier, 

Director 
*2.  Massing  of  Colors. . .Manchester  High  School 

Central  Color  Guard 
*3.   Salute  to  Flag... The  Audience 
*4.   Singing  of  National  Anthem  (One  Stanza) .. .The 

Audience 

5.  Welcoming  of  Invited  Guests  in  Audience. . .Steven 

Walsh,  Assembly  Committee  Senior, 
.taster  of  Ceremonies 

6.  Introduction  o:  Platform  Guests. . .Steven  Walsh 

7.  Presentations  Introductions:   Steven  Walsh) 

a.  Chris  J.  igrafiotis  Memorial  Science 

Awari.  .Chris  J.  Agrafiotis,  Jr. 
(To  ?reshmen  Class  Girl:  Nancy 
Akerley) 

b.  Harvard  Book  Award. . .Attorney  Grenville 

:.  Clark  (To  Junior  Class  Girl: 
fathleen  Bourque) 

c.  Yale  look  Award. . .Attorney  Michael  Harvell 

To  Junior  Class  Girl:  Dorothy 
"sipopoulos) 

d.  Rensstlaer  Polytechnic  Medal... Mr. 

VI 1  Ham  A.  Burns,  Principal  (To 
Junior  Class  Boy:  William  Wright) 


e.  Richelieu  Club  French  Speaking  Contest 

Award... Mr.  Joseph  G.  Maltais> 
President  (To  Sophomore  Class  Girl: 
Joanne  Mac  Mullen) 

f.  Granite  Boys'  State  Awards... Mr.  Raymond 

Mudge,  Adjutant,  Manchester  Post  No. 
79,  American  Legion  (To  Junior  Class 
Boys:   James  Hawes,  Charles  Koustas, 
John  Mokas) 

g.  Granite  Boys'  State  Award... Mr.  Richard 

Sewall,  Adjutant,  Henry  J.  Sweeney 
Post  No.  2,  American  Legion  (To  Junior 
Class  Boy:   Brian  Walsh) 

h.    Granite  Girls'  State  Award... Mrs.  Barbara 
Wheeler,  Auxiliary  of  Manchester 
Post  No.  79,  American  Legion  (To 
Junior  Class  Girl:   Ellen  Mitchell) 

i.   Granite  Girls'  State  Award... .'Ms.  Patricia 

Serafin,  Auxiliary  of  Merrill-Follansbee 
Post  No.  37,  American  Legion,  Hooksett, 
New  Hampshire  (To  Junior  Class  Girl: 
Rebecca  Walkins) 

j.    Dedication  of  1976  Aglaja,  Senior  Class 
Yearbook,  and  Presentation  of  First 
Copy... Karen  Baraniak,  Editor-in-chief 
(To  Mr.  William  T.  Dennehy,  Assistant 
Principal) 

k.    Installation  of  Student  Council  Officers 
for  1976-77. . .Mr.  William  A.  Burns 

8.  Essay,  "Memorial  Day One  Hundred  Eight  Years 

Q f  Remembrance". . .Melissa  McCarthy, 
Assembly  Committee  Freshman 

9.  Introduction  of  Spe  cia1!  Guest  Speaker ..  .Anna 

O'Neil,  Assembly  Committee  Junior 

10.  Address .. .Mr .  Louis  James  Georgopoulos  ,  Alder- 

man from  Ward  1 

11.  Expression  of  Appreciation. .Anna  O'Neil 

12.  Patriotic  Song,  "This  Is  My  Country*.'.. 

Solo  by  Martin  Philbin, 


Choral  Student  of  Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

13.  Dedication  c:  World  War  I  Memorial  Garland... 

Alice  R.  O'Connor,  Student  Council 
Vice-president 

14.  Dedication  of  World  War  II,  Korean  War,  Viet- 

nam Viar  Memorial  Wreath.  .  .Rebecca 
A.  Spiro,  Student  Council  Secretary 

15.  Closing  Remarks  and  Invitation  to  Reception  at 

Clos;  of  Outdoor  Ceremonies. . .Steven 

Wa  1  s'r. 
*16.   Retiring  of  Colors  ,'. ,. ,;  ,.  = '......'..  i>  •  .Manchester 

Higr  School  Central  Color  Guard  (To 

Linccln  Statue) 
*17.   Recessional. .  .Manchester  High  School  Central 

Banc  (To  Lincoln  Statue) 
18.   Escorting  of  Guests  to  Statue,  Followed  .by  Orderly 

Procession  of  Students 

*The  audience  is  requested  to  stand. 


Part  Two  (After  Second  Assembly  Only) 

Outdoor  Exercises 

(In  Front  of  Lincoln  Statue  on  Main  Campus  Lawn  between 
Classical  Building  and  Practical  Arts  Building) 

Dedication  of  New  Lincoln  Statue  Scroll 

1.  Music  during  Seating  of  Special  Guests  and 

of  Representatives  of  Patriotic  and 
Civic  Organizations .. .Manchester  High 
School  Central  Band 

2.  Welcoming  of  Audience. . .Steven  Walsh 

3.  Introduction  o:  John  Christy,  Dedication  Master 

of  Ceremonies. . .Steven  Walsh 

4.  Greeting  of  Invited  Groups,  Introduction  of  Guests 

of  Honor  and  Platform  Guests. . .John  Christy 


5.  Introduction  of  Guest  Speakers .. .John  Christy 

First:  Mayor  Charles  R.  Stanton  of  Man- 
chester 

Second:   Dr.  John  Sing  of  Nashua,  State 
Legislator 

Third:  Mr.  John  Rogers  III  of  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  Great  Grandson  of  Lincoln  Statue 
Sculptor 

Special  Recognition:   Governor  Meldrim 
Thompson,  Jr.  (R. ,  N.H.)  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Henry  J.  McLaughlin 

6.  Expression  of  A  Ppreciation. , . John  Christy 

7.  Dedication  of  New  Scroll  and  Announcement  of 

Unveiling. . .John  Christy 

8.  Patriotic  Music,  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"... 

Manchester  High  School  Central  Band 

9.  Unveiling  of  Scroll. . .Mayor  Charles  R.  Stanton 

and  Principal  William  A.  Burns 
*10.   Taps  and  Echo. . .Jeffrey  Goodrich  and  Douglas  Fecteau 

11.  Introduction  of  Concluding  Speaker. . .John  Christy 

Brief  Address:  Michael  Foye,  Co-Chairman 
of  Lincoln  Statue  Fund  Committee,  Represent- 
ing Bradford  Connolly  (Co-Chairman),  John 
Christy,  and  Amy  Tibbetts 

12.  Closing  Remarks,  Reception  Reminder,  and  Dismissal 

Instructions. . .Mr .  William  A.  Burns 
*13.   "Alma  Mater"   (Lemon-Robinson) .. .Manchester  High 
School  Central  Band  and  Audience 
14.  Music. . .Manchester  High  School  Central  Band 

*The  audience  is  requested  to  stand. 


Reception 

Following  the  outdoor  exercises,  a  reception  for 
all  invited  guests  will  be  tend&red  in  the  Alice 
Atkins  Hodgkins  Memorial  Dining  R oom  and  in  a  Home 


Economics  Department  classrOotn  especially  designated 
for  this  purpose.  Both  are 'in  the  basement  "of 
the  Practical 'A* ts  Building.   Each  School  ©rganization 
has  been  requested  to  send  two  representatives. 
Faculty  members  and  office  personnel  free  of  duty  at 
this  time  are  welcome  to  attend.   Unfortunately, 
lack  of  space  prohibits  the  extending  of  an  invitation 
to  the  entire  school. 

*  Program  and  arrangements  by  Miss  Helen  C.  Gabardina, 
Faculty  Chairman  of  Assembly  Programs,  Assisted  by 
Assembly  Committee  and  Lincoln  S-tatue  Fund  Committee, 

*  Reception  by  Mrs.  Norine  Sipe,  Shairman,  and  Home 
Economics  Department 

*  Typist:   Diane  Cholette 
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This  Statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  made  in 
by  the  eminent  artist  John  Rogers  in    1895,   and  was 
thought  by  him  to  be  his  masterpiece.     He  ge 
presented  the  statue  to  the  City  of  Manchester,   which 
was  his  home  for  several  5 


In  order  to  preserve  this  work  of  art  for  all  time  for  their  beloved 
city,  Louis  Bell  Post,  No.  3,  G.A.R.,  determined  to  have  it  cast  in 
bronze,  and  with  the  generous  help  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Association 
and  the  City  of  Manchester,  the  statue  was  erected  on  May  30,   1910. 

The  bronze  statue  was  cast  by  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  the  stone  work  supporting  the  statue  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  R.P.  Stevens  Company  of  this  city. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1972,  Lincoln's  scroll  was  noticed  missing. 
As  a  Bicentennial  project  the  Central  High  student  body  determined  to 
restore  the  statue  to  its  original  form. 

The  Paul  King. Foundry  of  Johnston,  R.I.,  cast  a  replica  of  the 
scroll  for  today's  Memorial  Day  unveiling.  History  was  repeated  as 
once  again  Granite  Staters  donated  funds  toward  the  project. 


"30" 


October  7,  1985 


Mr.  William  A.  Burns,  Principal 
Manchester  High  School  Central 
207  Lowell  Street 
Manchester,  NH  03104 

Dear  Mr.  Burns: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  1976  program  and  the  information  that 
the  fund  drive  was  successful  and  the  scroll  replaced.   It  is  a  real 
credit  to  the  youth  in  your  community.  The  program  has  been  placed 
in  our  permanent  files  for  future  researchers. 

I  am  enclosing  a  photocopy  of  the  first  proof  of  the  1f>"" 
attendance  award.  The  photograph  of  the  statue  is  really  very 
fine  but  it  doesn't  show  up  on  the  proof.  The  completed  awards 
will  be  delivered  the  first  week  of  January,  1986.  If  you  need 
a  number  of  them,  please  let  me  know. 

I  will  appreciate  copies  of  any  media  coverage  as  we  have 
over  250,000  newspaper  clippings. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  mailing  a  packet  of  our  free 
literature  we  have  available  for  collectors  and  visitors;  perhaps 
you  can  find  some  use  for  it. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs .  Ruth  c  Took 
Assistant  to  Or.  Meely 

REC/jaf 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
MANCHESTER,  N.  H.  —  SCULPTOR  —  JOHN  ROGERS 
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"WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  NONE"— So  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, whose  birthday  we  celebrate  today.  Beverly  Pollard,  vice 
president  of  the  Student  Council  of  Central  High  checks  the  in- 
scription on  the  statue  of  Honest  Abe  at  Central  High.  (Staff  photo) 
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A  Publication  of 
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Springfield,  Illinois 


Rutgers  University  Press 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


give  up  modelling  in  1894,  but  he  lived  on  at  his  Connecticut  home 
until  1904. 

There  was  a  period  not  so  long  ago  when  the  well-appointed  Ameri- 
can home,  especially  in  the  country  and  the  smaller  cities,  displayed 
chromos  on  the  parlor  walls,  plush  albums  on  the  center  table,  iron 
deer  on  the  lawn,  and  one  or  more  Rogers  "groups"  in  the  bay  window. 
A  writer  in  Farm  and  Fireside  in  1874  declared  that  "what  Hogarth 
was  in  pencil,  Canova  and  Michelangelo  in  marble,  Reynolds  and 
Landseer  on  canvas  —  all  the  excellencies  of  these  masters  of  art  have 
their  illustration  in  the  plaster  of  John  Rogers."  Other  writers  near 
the  end  of  the  century,  with  more  information  and  better  judgment, 
deprecated  comparisons  of  Rogers'  "groups"  with  those  of  the  sculp- 
tors of  Greece  or  of  the  Renaissance,  representing  Rogers  as  having 
provided  the  American  people  with  "the  homely  tales  to  tally  with 
homely  lives"  which  they  demanded  in  his  time. 

Rogers  was  forgotten  practically  by  common  consent  not  many  years 
after  his  passing.  Now  comes  a  gratifying  renewal  of  affection  for  his 
work.  For  Rogers  did  much  for  American  art ;  copying  no  one,  he  hoed 
his  own  row.  No  other  American  has  better  portrayed  the  life  of  the 
plain  people  of  his  time. 

None  of  Rogers'  "groups"  is  more  treasured  than  "The  Council  of 
War."  In  the  more  familiar  of  two  versions,  Lincoln  sits  in  a  chair 
studying  a  large  map  of  the  campaign  proposed  by  Grant  in  1864. 
Behind  the  chair  stands  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  while  at  Lincoln's 
right  the  Union  commander  points  with  one  hand  to  a  place  on  the 
map,  while  he  explains  his  plans.  The  portraits  are  good,  the  attitudes 
natural,  and  the  arrangement  excellent.  William  Ordway  Partridge, 
himself  a  sculptor,  considers  this  Rogers'  best  portrait  group,  and  a 
high  achievement.  At  least  one  of  Partridge's  readers  would  subscribe 
to  his  opinion  that  if  the  "Council"  had  been  carried  out  in  heroic  size, 
it  would  have  been  Rogers'  happiest  monumental  work. 

Rogers  did  work  of  heroic  size,  though  in  no  instance  do  his 
"groups"  appear  to  have  exceeded  two  feet  in  height ;  his  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  General  John  F.  Reynolds,  who  fell  on  the  first  day  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  is  at  the  Philadelphia  City  Hall,  and  his 
bronze  "Lincoln,"  a  third  larger  than  life-size,  is  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  This  "Lincoln,"  in  plaster,  had  won  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair,  and  was  also  exhibited  in  New  York.  Although 
Rogers  had  not  visited  Manchester  in  many  years,  he  now  proposed  to 
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present  this  statue  to  that  city  in  remembrance  of  his  residence  there. 
The  local  art  association  welcomed  him  "home"  with  an  exhibition  of 
his  work,  including,  it  is  reported,  over  seventy  pieces.  This  collection 
was  understood  to  be  the  most  nearly  complete  in  existence;  unfor- 
tunately it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January,  1902.  Today  there  arc 
large  collections  of  Rogers'  works  at  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
and  in  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem. 

The  Lincoln  statue  was  placed  in  the  public  library  of  Manchester, 
and  Mayor  William  C.  Clarke  accepted  it  in  the  name  of  the  city. 
Rogers  himself  undertook  to  supervise  its  erection,  but  his  health  was 
so  poor  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  invoke  the  help  of  his  lifelong 
friend,  Henry  W.  Herrick,  well  known  in  his  day  as  an  artist  and  de- 
signer, who  was  born  in  the  Granite  State.  Presently  the  plaster  figure 
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tained  some  damage  in  the  moving  and  additional  damage  from  "other 
causes"  —  specifically  the  pranks  of  students — so  that  its  survival 
was  in  peril.  Louis  Bell  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  de- 
termined to  preserve  the  statue,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  Edward  P. 
Richardson,  a  member  of  the  Post,  led  a  movement  for  casting  it  in 
bronze.  As  this  occurred  in  the  Lincoln  centenary  year,  public  reaction 
was  favorable.  The  city  government  granted  the  use  of  the  model  for 
the  casting.  The  Manchester  organization  adopted  the  plan  used  in 
1820  by  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  whereby  every  con- 
tributor of  one  dollar  or  more  received  a  membership  certificate,  and 
the  money  required  for  the  bronze  and  the  base  was  raised  without  out- 
side help.  The  total  of  the  contracts  was  $4,680.  The  city  government 
appropriated  $2,500,  and  after  all  bills  had  been  paid  the  treasurer  still 
had  $199  on  hand.  These  facts  are  worthy  of  mention  as  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  the  right  way  to  do  such  things. 

The  municipal  authorities  gave  permission  for  the  placing  of  the 
monument  on  the  lawn  before  the  high  school,  and  an  admirable  dedi- 
cation program  was  carried  out  on  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1910.  The 
G.A.R.  Departmental  Commander  and  his  staff  had  charge  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  Mrs.  Minnie  R.  Bryant,  Patriotic  Instructor  of  the 
Daughters  of  Veterans,  did  the  unveiling. 

The  orator  of  the  day,  Sherman  E.  Burroughs,  recalled  "the  weird 
combination  of  qualities  that  made  up  the  personality  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  the  startling  contrasts  in  his  strange  career."  Lincoln  was 
"fast  becoming  a  half-mystical  figure.  In  the  haze  of  historic  distance 
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its  outlines  fade  away  and  become  less  and  less  distinct  and  definite, 
but  its  proportions  become  more  and  more  heroic  with  the  passing 
years."  Yet  the  man  was  "as  simple  and  unaffected  as  a  child.  No  man 
better  knew  the  worth  of  substance  and  the  mockery  of  show.  .  .  . 
Genius  has  no  sire  but  God.  Its  lineage  and  the  process  of  its  growth 
alike  defy  all  laws  of  man's  discovery."  Lincoln  was  "not  an  enthusi- 
ast, an  extremist,  nor  an  agitator.  His  mind  was  essentially  conserva- 
tive and  constructive.  He  invaded  no  field  until  he  had  surveyed  its 
confines  and  approaches  with  the  greatest  caution.  He  looked  far  ahead 
and  all  around,  but  once  he  had  a  situation  well  in  mind  his  action  was 
bold,  prompt,  and  decisive.  He  foresaw  with  unerring  vision  that  the 
conflict  with  slavery  was  inevitable.  A  policy  of  compromise,  pursued 
for  a  half-century,  had  failed  of  substantial  results."  The  speaker 
evinced  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  man 
whom  the  sculptor  had  portrayed. 

There  before  the  assemblage,  during  the  delivery  of  the  oration,  sat 
the  Civil  War  President  in  bronze,  in  an  attitude  of  listening  to  the 
speaker.  The  artist  had  seated  him  in  a  wide  chair,  with  his  knees 
crossed,  his  right  arm  resting  on  the  chair  back.  The  left  hand  holds 
one  end  of  an  unrolled  map,  which  reaches  over  the  chair  arm  to  the 
floor.  The  President's  head  is  slightly  bowed  and  tilted  a  little  to  one 
side;  he  has  raised  his  eyes  from  the  map  to  look  off  into  space.  The 
face  is  earnest  and  meditative,  the  face  of  a  man  in  thought.  The 
entire  effect  is  pleasing.  The  work  is  a  real  achievement  for  a  relatively 
self-taught  sculptor.  Four  bronze  tablets  are  set  into  the  stone  of  the 
pedestal,  carrying  suitable  records  of  the  origin  of  the  work  and  a  few 
of  the  moving  words  of  the  Second  Inaugural  Address. 

sources:  The  Independent  [New  York],  February  16,  i860;  George  Rock- 
wood  Cheever,  Lincoln  and  the  Causes  of  the  Civil  War,  1936;  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Chetwood  Smith,  Rogers  Groups,  1934;  Ashton  Thorp,  Manchester  of 
Yesterday,  1939;  New  York  Historical  Society  Quarterly  Bulletin,  April, 
l937  I  Amoskeag  Bulletin,  May  1,  19 16. 
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